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seh found the maggots as | expected attached to the 
+—F® Ali subscribers must Commence with tne! | wots, . At ae ; 
= fan. 1, or with the half volume, July 1. No I immediately app'ted very hot water to 

‘yose: von taken for less than six months. the plant, from the rose of a watering pot, to a 
CP New subse ribers can be supplied with the) part, and twenty-four hours fterwards to the 

ent nt a jrest. Those first watered mostly recovered; the 

thers were mostly past recovery be.ore the wa- 
ter was applied. The hot water did 1.0 injury, 

‘but rather a benefit, to the cabbages. B. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1834. 


antiai —- ————s Effects of the late Frost in Buf- 
Culture orf the Melo ° } FALO AND ITS VICINITY. 





| 
[thank ourfrievt Ob = for his communication || The weather for three days in May was ex- | 
on ths “abject, inserted in a late Farmer, 1 im-| Ceedingty cold. A strong wind blew from the| 


mediately adopted bis plan—made about 130) /S°uthwest, and occasionally from the northwest, | 


feet of melon bed, partly with recent manure and 20d all vegetation exposed to its influence was | 


° . ¥ i i . tar) |i 
oartly with straw, and planted it with water anca completely frozen, and in many instances died, |! 


; 7 : . + % 
sjtron taelon seeds. The seeds came up in four}! the door yard of my dwelling is a large varie- | 


or five days, und the plants have a very promis-| |"Y of shrubs andtrees. They are exposed to the | 
ng sppearance. I think they must do well—- |westerly winds, and had a severe trial of the | 
bbies i i 

for the plan is calculated to secure a dry bottom,| “eather. Among them are three of the common | 
increased heat, anda rich pasture, three raaterial | red garden cherry, then in full bloom. Part of 
jequisites. I have gone farther. Having six-||the flowers only perished, and there will proba- 


1} : e 
‘een small boxes, with a four vane moveable ‘bly be half a crop of fruit. The horse chestnuts | 


sash to each, I made sixteen holes at suitable dis-| jhad leaved on and were growing finely, but the | 
‘\leaves all perished. They are now coming out 


ROCHESTER, JUNE 14, 1834. 
} I have frequently lost my early stheniab ® } 
| 


days ago I saw indications of the maggot. 1) 


‘ances, deposited in each a full barrow of recent 
manure, wod it down, threw on the mold, planted 
melon seeds, and covered the hills with the box | 
es. These, being protected from the cold nights’ 
and heavy rains, are doing better than the first. | 


Having received seeds of the melon and squash| 
‘rom Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe and Constantino-| 
ple, which, should they prove fine, I should like| 
0 preserve pure, I have adopted the following’ 
expedient, which will serve to prevent the sorts| 
becoming mixed, and at the same time effectually 
secure the plants against the ravages of the yel- 
‘ow bug, and from the injury often experienced. 
from heavy rains and winds. I got made at a 
‘inman’s shop, 20 half globe frames of No. 6 
tinned wire, consisting each of three picces, sol-| 
Jered together—two bent into a half circle, cross-| 
ed at the top, and the third a circle made fast near| 
the four ends of the other two—to rest on the 
ground. These I covered with millinet, part of 
it black and part white, and have placed them 
over the hills. They exclude the smallest insect, | 
without materially obstructing the light or heat, 
ind will endure, with careful usage, for years. | 
shall keep one or more of these over each kind 
f melon till the fruit has set, and, if necessary, 
‘ecundate artificially. The 20 frames cost the 
price of the wire (16 cents per pound) and ten 
shillings for making. It reqaired one piece and| 
‘half of millinet to cover them, which cost 8:.| 
he piece, or 12s. in the whole. 





Seven days ago I received a package of melon 
seeds, embracing some of the Persian varieties, 
from Mr. Loudon, of London. I immediately 
prepared new pits with manure, planted the seeds, | 
after soaking them an hour in warm water, cover:| 
‘d with my small frames and glass, and in four| 
Jays they were up. The millinet frames were! 


then applied to the plants from which I had re-| 





noved the boxes. B. t 


| goes, mountain ash, lilac, yellow flowering cur- 


| 


again, but with diminished beauty. My syrin 


lrant, roses, honey suckles, globe flowers, snow 
iballs, &c. &c. all suffered more or less. The Chi- 
‘nese and other pzonies shrunk for a few days 
l under the blast, but have nearly recovered. Cur- 
branes in many instances have lost their fruit, and 
goosebcrries nearly altogether. Of plums there 
will be a few, peaches none, and apples tolerably 
plenty, as they were not yet in bloom at the frost. 
| The maples and most other forest trees were fro- 
‘zen, and the tops of the grass inmany places was 
completely killed. On the great water courses 
like the lake and Niagara river, the damage was 
less, and although the cold may have been as sen 
sibly felt, the dampness arising from the water 
prevented in a degree the extent of frost. 

| Upon the whole it has been a most unfortunate 
circumstance. Owing to the exceedingly forward 
istate of the season at that time, vegetation was 
‘near a month earlier than usual. The farmers 
chad hurried on their spring operations, when this 
“chilling frost”? suddenly cut short their labors 
and their hopes. Many who had seized the fine 
‘weather of April and early May to get in a por- 
tion of their crops, had again to do their work; 
land he who had neglected bis labors for a later 
‘season, had in most cases the advantage. The 
‘weather soon afterward became delightfully warm 
\and pleasant, but we have had little or no rain 
until to-day a heavy shower has fallen; but it has 
been cool for some days and unpropitious for ve- 
getation. Gardens look poorly. Some of my 
‘neighbors complain that the frost of last night has 
‘cut off their beans. None has been in my garden 
lately, and the vegetables are looking better. 
|Grass is as yet small, and unless we very soon 
\have soaking rains, the crop must be very light. 


Wheat looks very well. 





| 











} tion this spring, Emigration seems as great as 
||ever, and thousands and thousands of familics 
are continually flocking into Buffalo and crowd 
ing the steam boats, four of which leave here 
| daily for the “ far west.” All classes and descrip. 
|| tions of people pass on in one indiscriminate mass 
to fill up the woods of Michigan and Illinois. 
| Yet cheap as are the lands in that region, the 
_western counties of this state are rapidly increas. 
'|ing in population; the country is fast improving 
|| and its soil rising in value. 

Although the wheels of emigration move so 
rapidly to the west, a mass of slow material stil! 





|| follows in the rear to block up and keep them 


‘firm. In short, nothing is skippe’, The whole 
jcountry is filled as they progress, and some large 
nuntbers find in every portion of our fair country 
verdant and desirable spots. Utmus. 


| 





On the Circulation of the Sap. 
( Continued from page 178.) 

“3. The growth of stems can be effected where 
no leaves are developed. The vine of the pota- 
to growing in the dark or in the dim light of a 
cellar, is almost destitute of leaves. It is a strong 
case to show that they are not required for assi 


} 


|; milation, In all cases, the elongation of the 


branch and the growth of the leaf, take place si- 
multaneously.”” 


Plants that extend by subterranean surculi, and 
even the plumules of miny large seeds, may be 
mentioned as other instarrces where there is a 
considerable growth without leaves; but in al! 
these cases, the shoots are very succulent and im- 
mature; and evidently draw on the stock of nv- 
triment which had been prepared by the paren: 
— while in possession of its leaves. We do 
| 











not think that a potato would produce either flow- 
ers or seed in a dark place; neither do we believe 
w perfect wood can grow in such situations. 

Even in the twilight of a crowded forest, the tim- 
ber is very inferior to that yielded by trees of the 
same kind which grow in fields, or in open 
| woods. 


t 


‘4. The evaporation of a large portion of the 





The whole moving world as usual are in mo- 


iin part of the sap, so far inspissates that the 
\| descent becomes difficult. The phenomena of 
vegetable nutrition and assimilation may be ex- 
plained without bringing in the agency of the 
leaves. The spongioles take up water, more o: 
less loaded with foreign matter, as carbon, com- 
mon air, ammonia, and other alkaline salts.” 

We are not satisfied with this explanation 
We do not deny that the roots take up some car 
bon, but we have no evidence of such fact. In 
what state or form can it be when absorbed by 
the plant? Its absorption from the atmosphere 
where it floats in combination with oxygen. 
through the medium of the leaves, is well estab- 
ed; but these same leaves will not absorb it in the 
dark. We doubt very much if the spongioles, ai. 
ways in the dark, can effect the decomposition ot 
that acid. 

“ As soon as the fluids come in contact with 
the vegetable structure, they are more or less 
changed. In their progress upward, especially 
in herbaceous plants, they are still more changed 
and particularly while passing through the ”ec/ 
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An examination of the Milk Weed (Asclepi- ; 
as syriaca) seems to justify this conclusion ; but}; [In a letter of the 31st ultimo.] 
on have examined various other milky plants, | J very much dislike to make mistakes and then 
such as Apocynum androsemifolium, several | acknowledge them. Fritillaria meleagris is not 
species of Campanula, Cichoriwm intybus, Le-\@ tambler however, but a plant of very orderly 
ontodon taraxicwm, (dandelion) &e. and have || behavior in the horder. } 
found the white juices to pervade the roots as || Some species of Veronica are very pretty ; and 
well as the stalks and leaves. Professor E. ap- \atthis time V. gentianoides which greatly resem- 
pears therefore to have attached to the neck of | bles a gentian in its leaves, presents every day a 
slants, an undue importance succession of delicate stiiped flowers shaded with 
' “When the sap has arrived at the extreme pale blue. Another species, whichI received un- 
branches, its assimilation is complete ; and a part| der the name of 7, sazatilis has blossoms of a 
of itis employed in effecting the extension of the deep blue. It sacceeds best in shady places. 
branches, or expansion of the leaves: the remain- |! am mucl, pleased with my new variety of 
der is exhaled. That the fluids are changed in their | Phlox set scea ; it covers itself with flowers. P. 
upward progress, before they have reached the | maculata with astem two feet high, is also a fine 

= . \) ot 

leaves, is shown by the fact that the sap of the su- || SPe°ses. rar 
car maple is* sweeter in the higher parts of the || Silene pennsylvanica is a small plant with 
aah than in the Toots. Its specific gravity is al- raze colored blossoms ; and as it “ asks but little 
so greater; ad it is to be remembered that the room,” it may be readily accommodated. It de- 
maple is yet leafless. The clongation of the Serves place, . 
branches is finished in about three or four weeks, || Statice arneria is employed for edging,and is 
and the leafing is perfected in tks same time. considered only inferior to the box for this pur- 
These two processes engross all the fluids, and } POS. It is however = elegant plant. Its slen- 
bring into action all the energies of the piant. | der leaves perserve their verdure through the year; 
Afterwards the sap is differently employed, viz. and its pink colored flowers, growing in heads, 
in forming the annual layer, and in developing |, make a fine display. . 
the buds. [ have been led to consider the leaves} The blossom buds of Jvis germanica and 1. 
as organs of exhalation, and not of assimila- @/bida were destroyed by the frost. The latter 
tion” _ is nearly allied to Jris sidirica, a neat plant with 
‘ handsome bluish flowers, which withstood the 


Vernal Flowers. 


pale — a — ee storm. J. flavescens is very ornamental. 

important offices to perform than what Professor ae fe este 

E. ‘a suggested. We have already referred to 3 —— — “ eo whe pecsrtradh wie 
their abstracting carbon from the atmosphere; be —e — rd . : bifora a a grog 
and the maturing of the fruit is another process | i. weve oe 7 oy Hn A es — 
that requires their assistance. When the season pone Gann ee pee ee ee st 
through excessive wetness, causes the leaves a : ss i judge c= 
the Vine or of the Plum wo drop (as in the sum- behpairrind apes wien age — vans advan, 
mer of 1833), the fruit of the finest varicties is. ed, and blooms this season with increased splen- 
unpalateable. Amongst such at that time might | _— sat 
aaa the Chasselas grape and the Green beings aneenga a agi it gong, 
Gage plum, neither of which was fit to eat. jPUONE) OPENS WER A. HS Hes, BNE 28 8 Cape, 


; g changes almost to white. The double white (P. 
If it be said, the loss of the leaves was in con- | f;-inalis yar. albicans) opens with a slight 


sequence of the whole plant having become disea-)\j1ysh, and changes in the same manner. Both 


sed; and that while the secerning vessels of the | are desirable plants; and I may remark that the 


neck were in that state, healthy juices could not |, double varieties continue much longer in bloom 
be elaborated, we would reply that we have | i345 the single kinds. 


had the same result from healthy Vines, simply 1 
by removing the leaves. None of the fruit was 
matured. 


The Peonia marked “hybrid violet” is one 
very nearly allied to the “cornescens ;”’ indeed 


they appear only to differ in the shades of redon 
“Tt is not improbable iliat te leaves may as- the petals; and have more downy and coarser 
sist in the elevation of the sap. Afler their ex- | leaves than any other Ponies in my possession. 
pansion, not a particle of sap will flow from the The teue P. hybrida onthe contrary has the seg- 
wounded vegetable. They assist in this process, ments of its leaves smooth, and many parted with 
by the rapid evaporation from their surface.” — linear lobes, differing from P. tenuifolia accord- 
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est, and the darkest irples. I think the Ameri. 
can Columbine (A. canadensis) is less ornament. 
al in the garden than on its native cliffs, 

The St. Foin (Hedysarum onobrychis) is an 
elegant plant; and though employed as an artifi- 
cial grass in some countries, where of course jt 
must be too common to merit the care of the flo. 
rist, yet in this quarter no such objection can pre. 
vail; and I cultivate one as an ornament. 

Azalea nudiflora is a beautiful shrub; and 
such as grow in shady places in my garden, are 
still in their glory. In transplanting them from 
the woods, it is best to remove all the vegetable 
soil along with the fibrous roots. This Ought to 
be done in autumn or early in the spring. 

Saxifraga wmbrosa, as perhaps the name js 
meant to imply,:grows best with us in the shade 
It has a thick leaf finely crenated. The flowers 
are small, white, dotted with crimson and yellow, 
and are beautiful objects under the microscope. 
It has long had the favor of the gardeners, 





Errita.——Page 162, col. 1, line 8 from bottom 
for cetacea vead selacea—In the communieation 
of R. M. W., page 165, for pirates read pyrite: 
—page 169, col. 3, in the extract from Montgo- 
mery for whirls read whelms 
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Hints on Pruning. 

BY J. BUEL., 
The principal objects of pruning, are. to pro- 
cure a good bole or trunk for timber; to forma 
head for the protection of fruit ; and to subserve 
the purpose of ornament. 
To effect these objects with the least trouble 
and greatest advantage, upon all non-resinous 
trees, the foliowing rules are recommended: 
1. Begin to prune the tree when it is young, 
2, Cutclose and smooth to the bole or limb. 
3. Cut, when small, the branches which are 
likely to interfere, or become useless, and which 
if suffered to remain, will require to be removed 
ata more advanced period of growth. 

4. Do not trim to excess. Let the branches 
occupy, at least a third of the entire hight of a 
tree. 

5, Do not prune when the tree bleeds. Where 
the preceding suggestions are observed, we may 
add— 

6. Prune in the summer. 

I proceed to offer my reasons for the rules here 
recommended, and 

First, The food required to nourish the laters! 
useless branches, will go to increase the diameter 
and hight of the plant, or swell the fruit, if these 
are judiciously removed. But a main considera- 
tion is, that the excision of small branches cav- 
ses only small wounds, and stnall wounds speed 
ily heal. The observation of this rule, therefore, 
facilitates growth, promotes health, and ultimate: 
ly saves labor. 

Secondly, ‘This rule needs very little argumen' 
to enforce its propriety, as every observer mus! 








Professor Emmons is advantageously known ing to Lindley’s specific characters, in nothing 
for his devotion to.several branches of the Natu-) but the capsules. 
ral Sciences; and it is proper to present our read- | rected. 
ers with his closing apology. We will first how- | Amaryllis formosissima though a tropical | 
ever, Offer one for ourselves. We have been plant agrees well with this climate, if taken up 
prompted in our comments, we trust, by a love, in autumn after its leaves are killed by the frost 
for truth; and in the hope that we should incite,! and kept in a warm room during the winter. 
rather than discourage, the investigation of this) Mine were planted out before the last snow storm, | 
subject. We think several of Professor E.’s ob- | and are now blooming magnificently, Crimeca'| 
servations Of great value. | velvet gives the best idea of the color of this flow- | 
‘I wish to present the above remarks rather as er. It resembles nothing else in our gardens, | 
Aints than established conclusions; and they are! The European Columbine (Aquilegia vulga:' 
offered for the purpose of calling the attention of ris) has been long cultivated. Where varieties 
philosophers anew to the subject, that something | all differing in color, grow near together, the a ‘ 
more satisfactory may be taught than we find in! pearance is fine. I have them of a pure wih 
the existing systems of Vegetable Physiology.” || passin by slight shades into the reddest, the blu 


This mistake should be cor-! 


' 
} 


“ 
’ 
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i 
ah 


‘main, the like precaution of cutting close 


have frequently seen and lamented the ruinous 
effects we opposite practice. The snags eithe! 
send out useless spray; or, deprived of the fee 
ble aid of these, they dis and rot, and carry dis 
ease into the hole, and are thus often the caus 
of the premature loss of the tree. If cut clos¢. 
the salesammens of the living wood soon cover 
the wound. In large branches where the £4" 
must be used, the healing process is greatly tac! 
litated, by pearing the cut, particularly the exte 
rior edges, with the pruning knife; and it es 
good precaution, before you use the saw. to not” 
under the intended cut, to prevent tearing the 
bark when the limb falls. In extirpating spre" 


|from_ the roots, and neither they nor those grow’ 


ing from the bole should be suffered long boa 
sno 
necessa! 


be observed ; for which purpose it is 
he colla! 


first to remove the earth from about t 
with the spade or other instrument. 
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Thirdly, The reasons for pruning a tree while 
oung, apply here: Itis easier to cut small than 
pore and the wounds of the former soon 
heals But the question resents,what limbs are to 
be cut? Generally all that are likely to cross each 
other, all feeble spray, the strongest on the bole, 
and the weakest in the lop; for while the trees 
are in nursery, I think it serviceable to leave a 
few scattering laterals upon the bole, and it is 
beneficial, at all ages, to thin most kinds in the 
lop. Yet the answer to the inquiry will depend 
principally upon the species of tree, and the de- 
sign of the planter. If his object be timber, the 
leading shoot should be feathered up in a spiral 
form, and all other shoots likely to interfere with 
its growth be cut away. If the object be fruit, 
beauty and utility are to be consulted, and these 
are seldom incompatible in the eyes of a fruit 
crower, for with him productiveness constitutes 
beauty. If ornament be the main consideration, 
no special directions can be given, as the species 
employed, the location, and the taste and fancy 
of the planter, will have a controlling influence. 
The rule for timber trees will not apply to either 
those destined for fruit or ornament. 

In orchard and garden fruit, generally, the en- 
Jeavor should be to obtain a low and spreading) 





top. Whena clean bole is obtained to a suffi-!! 
cient hight, say, in the orchard, of seven or eight | 


fect, and in the garden, according to fancy, the| 


more branches left to form the head ; which,when| 
the habit of the tree will permit it, should be pru- 


. ° J | 
broom divested of its center. Several advanta-!| 
ges arise from thisand a more extended form. It) 


> ° . 1} 
admits the air more freely, to mature the fruit and! 


wood ; it renders the trees less liable to be || 
blown down; it facilitates the gathering of thel| 
fruit, and the pruning of the tree. But its prin-/| 
cipal advantage consists in its tendency to in- 
crease Oviparous or fruit buds, and consequently || 
toaugment the fruit. A great growth of wood 
seems to be incompatible with a great crop of 


fruit, and vice versa. A cow that gives much|/tiers of the lower branches every two or three 


milk seldom takes on much flesh during the milk- 
ing season. If the secreted food is converted 
into milk and fruit, there can be but little reason- 
able hope of its adding to the flesh of the animal, 
or the wood of the vegetable. Erect branches 
produce most wood buds. Straight limbs pro- 
duce Jess fruit than those that are curved or crook- 
ed, Whatever retards or diminishes the flow of 
elaborated sap, in a healthy tree, is favorable to 
‘he production of fruit. Hence wall trees,whose 
imbs are trained in the form of a fan, or in a ho-|| 





‘zontal direction, bear better fruit than those that|/hatchet should never be employed, as they frac- 
grow upright as standards. Hence Pega. trees| ture the wood, bruise and tear the bark, and dis- 


are more apt to show blossoms the first and se- 
cond year after transplanting, than in_ the} 
'wo subsequent years. Pomelogists have en- 
deavored to render this law in vegetation subser- 
vient to their interests, by adopting artificial) 
ineans for producing the production of fruit buds. 
These means consist in ring-barking, transplant- 
‘ig, cutting the roots, training, pruning, &c 
Che pears in the Caledonian horticultural gar 
Jen are trained en quenouille, that is, the lateral 
branches are cut in to a short distance of the 
‘main stem, and kept so, and the fruit is produced 
nthe spurs growing from these short branches. 
{n the horticultural garden of London, the limbs 
t the pear are tied down ip a drooping position, 
resembling somewhat in appearance, the weep- 
ingwillow. The vines culheated at Thomery, 
celebrated for their superior fruit, are planted 18 
ches apart, trained in the form of aT the top 
ionzontally, and restricted in their growth to four 
‘ect from the main stem. In this way a treil- 
‘ance of eight feet long, and eight feet high, is 
‘utficient for five vines, which produce upon an! 
iverage 320 bunches of fruit. These modes of 
‘raining have a common object, that of restrict- 
‘ng the growth of wood, and producing an in- 
“rease of fruit. Those who wish to examine the 
modes of training here spoken of, in detail, are 
telerred to Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 


Fourthly, Leaves are as necessary in the eco- 
homy of vegetation as roots. The sap must be 





|into wood, bark or fruit. A tree cannot thrive, | 


therefore, when these organs are deficient or dis- 
eased. If sufficient leaves or branches to pro- | 
duce them, are not left to concoct, or digest, the | 
sap, which is propelled from the roots, the tree, | 
to use a modern term, but a just comparison, be- | 
comes dyspeptic ; the vegetable blood is vitiated ; | 
the wood loses its texture, and a stunted growth, | 
or premature death generally ensucs. Hence} 
great precautions should be used against exces-' 
sive pruning, 

Fifthly, To prune when tbe tree bleeds, tends | 
to debilitate, by wasting what is designed as food | 
for the tree. I have known it fatal to the vine. 
What is called bleeding is the flowing of the sap | 
from wounds before it has been converted into | 





chards are generally pruned in March, which is 


} 


/are, that the tree being then in vigorous growth, | 


} 


|ed, however, before July, when the new growth 
leading shoot should be cut in, and three or four||has considerably advanced. It may be well to 


e tre ‘summer pruning is recommended by the best au- 
ned so as to give it a besom form, or that of aj/thorities. “As a general rule,” says Pontey, 


ral practice of nurserymen, and I think it a judi- 


' 





“aborated in these before it can be transmuted 


aliment. This sap flows most freely while the 
buds are swelling, and until the leaves are fully 
capable of discharging their office, as is strong-' 
ly instanced in the maple, birch, &c. Our or-| 


probably the-most unfavorable month in the year 
for this operation. 
Sixthly, The advantages of summer pruning 


the wounds heal speedily ; and the sap being 
concocted and thick, does not flow from the 
wounds, and thereby impair the health of the 
plant. Summer pruning should not be perform- 


add, as this suggestion may seem unsound, that 


“summer is preferable to winter pruning:” and 
Sang suspends pruning “from the beginning of 
February to the middle of July, but carries it on 
during every other month of the year.”* 

In regard to evergreens, which with us are con- 
fined principally to resinous trees, it is the gene- 


cious one, not to prune them until they have ac- 
quired some years growth, and then but sparing- 
ly and at long intervals, displacing two or three 


years. Monteith says, ‘‘ never cut off a branch | 
until it has begun to rot, as the bleeding of a live 
branch will go far to kill the tree.” 

The implements employed in pruning and the 
manner of using them, are matters of moment. 
If the operation is commenced when the tree is 
young, and judiciously followed up, a good knife, 
a small saw, and a chissel fixed on a six foot han- 
dle, to trim the tops and extremities of the branch- 
es, are all the tools that are required. A large 
saw will be occasionally wanted ; but an axe or 


i 


figure the tree. 
Albany, December, 1830. 


J. BUEL. 





Hoep Crors.—The cftener you stir the ground | 
among corn, potatoes, &c. the less they will suf- 
fer from drouth, Stirring the ground renders the 
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To save Horses’ Shoulders from 
BEING CHAFED BY THE COLLAR. 

Some of the gentlemen of South Carolina are 
in the habit of making long journeys by land in 
their own conveyances, ane are obliged to resort 
to every method of affording relief to their hor- 
ses. Fromone of these] derived the following 
simple expedient fer ss the shoulders of 
harness horses from being chafed by the collar. 
The shrewd practical sense of the gentleman re- 
ferred to, is a we! guarantee of the value of 
his suggestion. A short trial of my own has ful- 
ly convinced me of the utility of what is classi- 
cally denominated the sweater. This simple and 
effectual contrivance is made of two piéces of 
leather, which for an ordinary horse may be about 
54 inches wide at the top, and 6 at the bottom, 
and 9 at the greatest protuberance, the front edge 
being straight, the posterior curved with a gradu- 
al swell adapted to the shape of the collar behind. 
These pieces must be sowed together at the bot- 
tom, and connected at the top by two small straps 
and buckles, so as to be let out or take up at 
will. The lower part must be so shaped as to fit 
the throat of the horse. A strap passes from the 
bottom of the sweater between the legs to the 
girth 7 means of which it is kept in place. The 
strap should not be too tight, lest it might incline 
a balking horse to stop, when ascending a hill ; 
and the buckle at the end near the girt, if it 
chafe may be covered. The leather should be 
tolerable stout upper, rendered pliant by the oc- 
casional application of tallow to the outside. 
The inner side should be kept clean and smooth 

The sweater is in fact a sheath to the shoul- 
ders, and the collar rests on it instead of the skin 
of the animal. 

Waynesboro, Va. 





ADVANTAGES oF Row-cu.ture, orn Growine 
Crops in Dritis.—N. B. Rose, in the Garden- 
er’s Magazine, observes, “The plan I adopt for 
growing all garden crops usually raised from 
seeds, and not transplanted afterwards, such as 
turneps, carrots, onions, lettuce, radishes, &c. Kc. 
is to sow them in drills of different degrees of 
width and depth, according to the size of the 
seeds and of the plants produced. As soon as 
they rise through the ground I commence thin- 
ning and hoeing, repeating the operation several! 
times, especially the hosing between the rows. 
The advantage of frequently stirring the ground 
about plants is known ; but it may not be obvi- 
ous to every one that the soil can be stirred much 
deeper, when the hoe works along a continued 
straight line, as it does between rows, than it can 
be when it works in curves or irregular roundish 
spaces of limited extent, as it does among crops 
sown broad cast. I sow my onions in rows,six 
inches apart, and I can stir between them to the 
depth of nine inches or a feot if I choose ; but if 
they were sown broad cast, and every plant six 
inches from every other, I could not stir between 
them, with a common hoe, deeper than one or two 
inches. 








soil more open and porous, so that it will the 
more readily receive and retain the dews and, 


rains. Earthing or hilling of plants should be| 


done with caution. Heaping the earth too much | 
about plants is hurtful, as it does not permit the | 
roots to have so much benefit from the rains, and | 
too much hinders the influence of the sun on the | 
lower routs. Whatever hilling is done should 
be performed by a little at a time, that the roots’ 


may gradually and easily accommodate them-| 


selves to their change of condition.—N. E. Far. \ 





The common Strawberry is a natural dentrifice, | 
and its juice wtihout any preparation dissolves | 
tartareous incrustations on the teeth and makes} 
the breath smell sweet and agreeable.— Bangor) 
Courier. 





* The Gardener’s Magazine for October, has a 
communication {rom John Bowers, es 
summer as having a decided preference. The growt 
of trees thus pruned, he says, far exceeds that of the 
winter pruned. He commenced the practice in 
1825, when his trees were six feet higb; and in the 
autumn of 1826, they were twenty feet. He has this, 
year summer-pruned 100 acres of young erigrereg 
which in August were stated to be remarkably thriv- 





ing and healthy. | 


“ Stirring deep and frequently renders water- 
ing unnecessary, because a porous surface is less 
impervious to the heat of the sun than a solid one, 
and therefore keeps the ground beneath both: 
cooler and moister. Any gardener, who doubts 
this being the case, may convince himself of the 
fact by covering part of a bed of onions with 
‘three inches of rotten tan, and comparing the 

soil beneath the tan with that left bare, as to heat 
and dryness.” 








| Tuinninc Piants.—Do not permit too many 
| melon or cucumber vines to remain in a hill. 
|Some experienced gardeners have asserted that 
| the hills of water melons should be planted eight 
‘feet apart, and musk melons four feet apart each 
way. And when the nag wa have become too 
large to be destroyed by bugs they should be 
thinned, so as to leave but one in ahill. Cucum- 
bers should be left but little nearer together than 
musk melons.—N. E. Far. 





GooseperryY CaTERPILLAR.—Watering with 
lime water, always when the sun shone strongly, 





effectually destroys them, without injuring the 
leaves.— Ib. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. lare mostly excellent milkers, tolerably shaped, | large stones which need breaking up and remoy- 
Different Breeds of Swine. _| and may be much improved by crosses of the fin-'| ing; but when this shall be done, there will be 
Until lately 1 had little idea that so great @ Gil || ey breeds. I have aiso purchased several of the | often good sleighing on such a path in winter 


ference existed in the breed of swine. Last fall | past cows to be found in the neighboring country, || while the beaten track in the middle of the road 
when in Albany I bought of Mr. Bement two) and intend making a thorough trial in breed- ‘ 


is bare; and it is wanted occasionally, during 
beautiful China spotted hogs. The female was!| ing, My improved Short Horn bull is at oneh four months of the year. I must continue tc 
in pig to a fine white English boar, sent to Mr.|) farm, and the Devon at another, and we have a- || think that a convenience so great, and which cay 


B. by Doctor Hosack; and although young, she |! bout thirty cows in calf to the first, and twenty be had so cheaply, ought to be procured, 
produced a fine litter of eight pigs, the finest in } to the latter. I have also three Devon cows of \ In two or three districts, I have observed 
shape and proportion thatI ever saw. The male | the vest blood to be found, and intend, if time and || oreat improvement in the road which was iach 
pigs I gave away to my agricultural friends in | Opportunity offers, to make some regular compa- | jy passing a drog or scraper lengthwise over mm 
different parts of the country, and the females |’ risons of the expense of keeping, quantily of pro- || ruts, breaking up their encrusted fee Jam 
with their mother and the China boar I sent this) yjsions consumed, and the relative profits for dai- || bling them into the hollows. One of these in- 
spring to my farm on Grand Island. They have | ry and beef of the two breeds and their crosses. || sruments consisted of a heavy slab from the saw 
eaten there scarcely any thing but grass, and yet! Both appear well. But to my eye the improved mill, ten feet long 
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, fastened to a forked tongue 


all keep “too fat for good breeders,” so my farmer) Short Horn bearsthe palm. His splendid, state- || ang guarded at the lower edge by an iron plate 
says, and lie down nearly all the time, never at-| jy figure, noble carriage, great size, and fine, beau- || [he end of this tongue went through the ring o 
tempting to get into mischief or causing trouble. | he 


; tiful limbs, show much in his favor; while the | the ox yoke, like the tongue of a cart. This scro. 
When we took possession of the farm, bought ten | compact roundness and solidity, deep mahogany | per had /wo defects: first, it Was too long, extend- 


‘woods hogs,” of the man who had occupied) color, and beautiful form of the little Devons, ‘ing across too much of the road at once, and con 
. ' ' - 
the piace previously. To be sure they looked | have much to commend them also. In fact, both sequently not touching at all in some places 


scurvy and mean, with long snouts, high thin '|breeds are good for different purposes, and cannot) and secondly, the edge or plate had no pitch for. 
backs, light quarters, and long tails; yet I thought | he too highly esteemed; yet lam free to say that 


something could be made of them. So at it we! 
went. I ordered the hogs to have all the slops| 
and wash of the family, not a small one, with the |! 
skim milk of several cows; and even my beauti- || 
ful plump Chinas were turned off to pick their) 
own way for the benefit of these graceless root-| 
ers of the woods. Well, we kept the rascals a- 
bout six weeks and fed them well, and actually, |: 
the more we fed them the worse they looked; and! 
finally to get rid of the nuisance which their sight 
xecasioned me whenever I visited the farm, and | 
to be free from their mischief, for the vandals | 
were continually prying about to see what harm | 
they could do when not eating, I agreed with one i 
of my men to put the hogs into a boat and rid| 
the island of them at once, sell them for the most | 
he could get, and give me half the amount. He’ 
thought selling hogs to the halves a good business, | 
and furthwith despatched them to a neighboring | 
till yard, a worthy receptacle for such a concern. | 
i actually believe that with what those raven- 
ous brutes consumed, we can keep thirty of the |: 
China breed well growing, fat and quiet. They | 
ave of good size, will fat to full 400 pounds, and | 
their pork is Of most superior quality. I believe | 
them every way superior to the Byefield or Grass | 
breed, being longer bodied and very broad. [| 
intend increasing the breed as rapidly as possi- | 
ble from my own stock, and keeping no other, | 


} 


unless to improve by an occasional cross from | 


abroad to keep up good blood and constitu- |, 


tion. Yet strange tc say, although my China 
boar is pronounced by excellent judges the most | 
perfect animal of the kind they ever saw, he was |. 
kept through the last fall and winter in town by | 
a neighbor of mine, and did not earn his keeping | 
So much encouragement for procuring fine ani- | 
mals to improve the stock of thecountry. I how- || 
ever Obtained the animals for my own use, and | 
‘heir superior quality abundantly pays for their | 
extra expense in purchase. 
Neat Stock.—We found on Grand Island a-| 
moug the settlers, a little breed of cattle, very har. |, 
iy and active, that were accustomed to full feed- 
ing in the summers on the abundant grass and 
herbage of the island, and during winter starved | 
off thei flesh to pretty sorry dimensions by the | 
return of spring. {£ have bought a number of | 
hese little cows, say fifteen or twenty. They | 


i this matter however; and I now appeal to the | 


ward, so as to allow the clods it had broken up 
further observation inclines me to prefer the im-) to gather on it, hold it down and keep it close to 
proved Short Horns for a general stock. | the work; for wherever these were hard, it rose 
Cattle in our neighborhood have sometimes di-|' yp and slipped over them. In another district, a 


| ed of the bloody murrain, supposed to be caused) common scraper had been used, and the road was 


by sucking in leeches when drinking. We have) jp in beautiful order. 


it cut off the rough edges 
as yet lost none. 


I have had constructed some | of the tracks completely. Its requiring one or 
heavy plank troughs, 12 or 15 feet long, and fas-) jy persons to hold it, is the chief objection to its 


tened on to heavy wooden blocks to prevent being use though it is hardly wide enough for this pur: 
upset, for the use of the cattle. In these a coat-| pose. In a drag properly constructed which 
ing of tar has been poured over the bottom, and ought to havea pitch forward of forty-five de 
sulphur and alum sprinkled on; then a consider-' vrees, the driver of the team is the only perso: 
able quantity of salt, so that the cattle can lick it necessary to manage it. 
up at their pleasure. Cattle will never eat more, 5 em enticed teeth Sens ween via 
“a ‘ experi: 
sajt than they want, and the other articles serve . or : 
wg M ment that if more of this kind of scraping was 
as preventives to the disease. any people on-| . 4. and lees of the common kind " 
, , Spay ps ’ id, our roads 
ly salt their cattle occasionally. But this is apt , nae 
.., | would be in much finer order. In the districts 
to be neglected, and cattle get altogether too little, 
referred to, where the ruts were thoroughly level- 
and cannot be kept perfectly healthy without it ths taedine wea ena hi hat I 
° av 8 € § c 
enough of it. It also seems to keep them about! ear a mt 4 bit ny heap rit 
| haves id- ; Ww 2 
home, and attaches them to the yard, and makes) districts tt ; rong aig et . . te 
; \| distri 2 ere 
them docile, affectionate, and easy to manage. neon a ee oo = 
. . . . ) a ic, . 
All domestic animals have good feelings and dise,. . = 
positions if kindly treated, and much of the sul-' For the Genesee Farmer. 
lennegs and vice in which they sometimes indulge Iie sought for truth in academic groves. 
arises frori? bad treatment in the first instance by Somebody, | 
their keepers. ‘These matters should be well ta. MR. L. Tuckkr— Willing to come at the trutl 


"ken into account by every farmer and breeder of 1 would ask A Farmer whether it is not possibl: 


stock. Not only humanity, but economy and) that even admitting limestone to be a carbonate 
good thrift, requires it. Uimvs, || Whether the sulphurous acid may not have driven 
oanetinieenammeess || off the carbonic acid, and converted the carbonate 

For the Genesee Farmer. | of lime into the sulphate of lime? As the stl: 
Highways---No. XXIV. | phurous acid is the stronger than the carbonic, ! 

In my last number I recommended that high-| think it very possible. Again: Water in astate 
ways, where not already wide enough, should be) of ice, is said to be its natural state; in this state, 
made wider; and let the overseer as he examines | I ask, doesit contain any caloric? I am inclined 
the road under his care, observe if one sleigh ‘to believe not. I coyld assign many reasons for 
track atleast, may not be readily made. It would this belief, but it is possible that it may contain 4 
be a great accommodation to every man in the little, but not enough certainly to communicatt 





| district, end to many of their neighbors, who use! the intense heat which we often observe in slack: 


runners, I have already explained my viewsof|ing lime. It appears to me that the calori 


would pass from the lime to the ice, as it always 
seeks an equilibrium. Besides, I do not remem 
ber of ever hearing of combustion produced by 
to consider if something more cannot be effected | caloric, but it is often produced by slacking lime. 
than what his predec:ssors have done. There | From this, and knowing that water is compose’ 
may bea cradle-knoll which requires to be ‘rown | of oxygen and hydrogen, I am inclined to believ® 
back into the hollow from which it was raised in | the water is decomposed, the oxygen retained, 
former times—a few moldering logs which Ought} and the heat and the hydrogen escapes in the 
to be burnt for the sake of decencys—and a few! form of vapor. Now water in the state of ice 


overseer a6 to a good citizen, who has the wel- 
fare and improvement of the country at heart,—— 








_ | therefore infer that it owes its fertilizing quali- 


V ol. 1V—No. 24. 





SS 


lrogen, and the moment it re- 


eee 


ot rgen and hy¢ 
ore aaa caloric it returns to its liquid 
state, Whereas in its state of ice it contains very 
vitle if any caloric. This question I would wil- 
‘ingly refer to Mr. Eaton or Beck, and abide the 
-pault of their inquiries, for if I am wrong I wish 
» be set right. R. M. W. 
June 2, 1834. 


o 
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j.augh where we must, be candid where we can, 
Yet vindicate the ways of God to man,— Pope. 


Mr. L. Tucker —Your correspondent, A Far- 
ver, is correct in saying that limestone is a car- 
honate—in Whatever shape it exists it contains 
sore or less carbon. At first I could not conceive 
‘at this carbonic principle could penetrate large 
jasses of marble or lime rock; but on recollec- 
‘op, most authors agree (andI have no reason to 
jispute their correctness) that we owe this princi- 
ple (lime) to shell fish originally. If so, the 
shells have undergone many changes before they 
assumed the shape in which we find them; and 
that lime, in whatever state we find it, has a pow- 
erful ailinity fur carbonic acid. It is more than 
provable that it imbibed more or less carbonic 
cid while in a state of progression from shells 
» limestone rock and marble, and very probably 

outains from one to two hundred weight of car- 

onto each ton. Yet I conceive it is not a satu- 
ated carbonate, and my reasons for thinking so 
are as follows : 
i. I have been credibly informed that limestone 
rock or marble, if reduced to powder and appli- 
| asa top dressing, is found to promote fertility. 
Now if we analyze marble or lime ever so strict- 
y, we find nothing congenial to the food of plants. 


ies to its affinity for the carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere. 

Again: I am credibly informed by those who 
say they have tried the experiment, that if either 
‘imestone or marble be reduced to powder, and 
spread thin on a plate, and exposed to an atmos- 
phere containing much carbonic acid gas, it is 
rendered soft, and has all the characteristics of 
halk. If this be true, then I infer that limestone 
v marbleare not saturated carbonate. If chalk) 
ve subjected to the same process it remains unal- 
‘ered. When limestone, marble, or chalk, are 
wrought to a white heat, the carbonic acid is ex- 
pelled, and the limestone again acquires a strong 
affinity for this acid gas. 

If this be true, as I believe it is, it would seem 
‘at to bury lime in the soil, would be injurious 
rather than beneficial, because slacked lime, hav- 
ig @ powerful affinity for carbonic acid, will ob- 
viously take it up as itis generated, and thus pre- 
vent its rising to the surface, where alone it can 
furnish the food of plants, as a top dressing— 
therefore I believe it beneficial ; but when buried 

ithe soil it tends rather to withhold than supply 
‘00d of plants. The same may be said of gyp- 
sum @$ a top dressing this is obviously benefi- 
‘ial, but when buried in the soil, it is very doubt- 
‘ul at best, whether it can be of any benefit. I 
vould remark further, that I doubt the solubili 
“f gypsum in any considerable mass, because « 
out forty years ago, large quantities of Nova 
“cola gypsum were brought up the Hudson in the 
‘tone. Lumps of this have fallén in the river 
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diminution of bulk. Perhaps I may be mistaken || and the effects on the young trees and the fruit 
in these views, and if so, shall be obliged to A | were as fatal as in your section of the state. In 
Farmer, or any one else, who will set me right. |the woods the young beech trees, which were the 

Potter, June 3, 1834. R M.W. || most forward, appear to be entirely killed, not a 
oy A | green shoot appearing on them as yet 
Table. f It is probable some of your numerous corres- 
5 —esemntatip | pondents have kept similar notes in their jour- 
is FS 3 me tat ‘2¢ nals ; if so, they would probably gratify many 
a]. | qe [ne lee 13/135 of your readers, as well as myscif, by communi- 
Le op a 7) = 2 = s 8° >S A | 4 
ae a Ss Ss is 23 |2s8 es cating the result for your excellent paper. 
|) |e es Rs |! Opisco, May 30, 1834. W. G. 
Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr ay.|May. May 
1819) 10 3 1 16 4 |24 | 18 | 
= | tiniest =~ (hl | Floriculture. 
1820) 8 | 23 | 23 | 20 _5 13_)_5 We have read with picasure the Address of 
iso] 7 | 14 | 29 ord o he ~— Joux H.B. Larrose,Esq to the Horticultural So- 
ler ones |S ee | | ciety of Maryland, on the 15th day of May last 
18221 27 | 20 | 20 | 28 9 1/11 ! 17 | ——for a copy of which we are indebted to some 
~~ {Apr. | et OS weed ee unknown friend. The following is an extract. 
1823) 7 | 28 (2% (19 | 7 i - It is peculiarly appropriate at this time: 
1224] 6 | 26 | 28 |25 | 3 | 0 | 29 s : ; 
cal 5 Seat Rakes nen! Wal some ee | The wauts of man very soon lead him to the 
1825] 15 | 12 | 12 | 25 3 7 | 10 discovery of the vegetables, which were proper 
i826] 10 | 10. | 9 |26 |~2 |0 | 37 | for his food, and it is easy to imagine, that, in a 
1827| 20 | 8 | 10 |12 |10 | 20 | 90 short time, he undertook the cultivation of them, 
1828) To |}10 | | 6 | a to ensure a certainty i: his supplies. It is more 
ee ee —" difficult to imagine, however, the circumstances, 
1829) 10 | 15 | 29 16 | 8 |_| 19 | under which the culture of flowers became an ob- 
1630) 1 7] 14 | 14 | 12 ) 2 | 8 | 4 | ject of his attention. The heart of that being, 
1831} fy 1s | 16 | 18 | 7 | 1S | 4 | though, must have been an honest one, his dispo- 
1832) 10 | 5 | 22 | 24 | 2/15 | 17 |\sition and sentiments amiable and refined, who 
Jan. first took the wild rose from its native soil and 
1833 a4 6 jis ;8 |) 7 |i | || placed it where he might constantly watch over 
gl aah | it, finding his homely but pure pleasure in the 
aiid _ iy oo i a lt _ beauty and the fragrance, that it imparted to his 

















\ homestead. Little wist he of the brilliant desti- 

Ma. L. Tucker —Fora number of years past nies of the flower whose career commenced un- 
I have been in the habit of noting down the ap- | der his auspices; how, sheltered from the storm, 
pearance and disappearance of some of our mi- | and nourished with amore generous soil,it would 
gratory birds, the earliest croaking of the common j multiply its petals and increase in size; how 
frog, the passage of wild geese, and some of the | passion would adopt it for its representative, and 
most remarkable variations of the seasons, &c. a "ake it a volume of unwritten meaning to her, 
specimen of which is given in the above table. | whe received it as the token of affection ; how it 
Otisco, where these notices were made, is in the | WOuld become the comparative of the blush on 
south part of Onondaga county,—is mosily ele- the check of woman, and of the rich hue that pre- 
vated land, nearly or quite 1000 feet above the ||cedes the rising, and lingers after the setting, 
canal, or the general level of the Onondaga val- || SU"; how for it, and its fellows, the gardens of 
ley ; and in the putting forth of foliage and flow- | Babylon would extend their pillared terraces 
ering of trees, is six or eight days later than in | along the banks of the Euphrates ; how, in later 
the valley of the Onondaga, or the Otisco. By) 44ys, It would be recognized as the badge of pare 
comparing the dates it will be seen that the dif.| ty in the hot strife of civil war, and that, which 
ference in the periodical return of our migratory | bad once boasted no other observer than the 
birds from year to year is small; that the frog | ightingale, who urged his devious flight and 
(with the exception of the singular fact of his | uttered his silvery song in the shady solitudes 
appearance on the 5th of January,1833,) preserves | where it flourished, would be borne on the helms, 
great regularity in his annual revivification, and and embroidered on the banners of opposing 
that of all noted, the chimney swallow is the! hosts. Yet such is but a small portion of the his- 
most regular in his migratory habits. | tory of the flower. The nightingale is no lon- 

In the fall of the year, wild geese have passed \ ger its only worshipper. It is twined among the 
most generally between the 10th and 18th of Oc- | ‘essses, oF sleeps upon the bosom, of the bride. 
tober, and snow invariably immediately precedes | It is the choicest ornament of the banquet. It 

















or follows their flight. Snow has fallen nearly|| parts a melancholy beauty tothe grave: and 


levery year between 8th and 15th of May. In}, the associations that now eucround It, . 

ithe year 1824, on the 14th May, the snow was) “ Thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa, Ss 
more than a foot in depth, but the earth did not ] give to it an interest, fully equal to that, which it 
fr-eze and it melted at once. On the first day of | derives from its fragrance or its form. 

June, 1827, some flakes of snow was observed ] “Nor is there a single flower, from the hardy 
‘here, and on the high lands to the south and east); native, that flourishes in perfection on the most 
\the- ground was whitened. If I recollect right, the | rugged spots, to the rare exotic, requiring the ut- 
Farmer—for I have not now the number before 1 most care to preserve it through the seasons, that 
me—stated, that in the late severe freeze and | has not its train of pleasant memories. The 
snow storm, it snowed at Rochester only on the |) superstitions of Eld cluster around them. Holy 





‘nd vemained for months without any apparent 


Mth. Here it snowed on the 12:h, 13th and 14th, writ resorts to them for its brilliant imagery. “I 
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am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valley; \* more perfect quality ; but as it affords a From the Northern Farmer, 
as the lily among thorns, so is my love among} More certain protection against the injuries Rollers--Sowing Grass Seca 


onsequent on the uncertainty of 
the daughters,” says the monarch’s song. They | usually consequen y Farmers who are in the practice of using 


en henhen ni: ay ater and overheating inthe atc mallet eel and aaa epee 
ones . p ; . u . : 2. 
have decorated the christian altar. While the! of anxiety, it may be well worth the public ||; convinced of their great utility. Hoy 


te inco ient it i 
spirit of change has come over all other things,’ attention. ” eory Gani pihyh. nse, — the surface 
these gems of the hill side andthe valley have) In the first place as to the state of the|| 4 it” And there is a oe of Eee fl 
never lost their hold on our atfections. In| weather, it generally happens at this sea- : or in being 


‘obliged frequently to grind the scytt i 
° ° le ‘ > ° S - ythe, or ly 
youth, they were our play things, in maturer bow by mage = _ a styl sa = \case of breaking togeta newone. In lay. 
age, they are the objects of our admiration ; and, | (@ys Gry 5 therefore on beginning ecur the jing 


Ro down the soil to grass in the spring 4) 
.. || grass : ) ring a pring, the 
as years accumulate upon us, they remind us, in a. oy it 1s yor hy pce pee ee ‘roller makes ** smooth work,” and drives 
: a alk Ble ale ep.|| Weather grass may be cut, and suffered to! down the pebble stone¢ and sinall rocks 
a thousand ways, that, with all his nice percep th onthe tie desene’ dana Glia | small rocks be 
, ‘ sae agar? . | femain in the swarth tor , y ||neath the surface, and also renders the ; 
tions,his vonderful organization,his vast acquire-) oy¢ injury ; and it being desirable, where || ,earance of the fields m leli htf "Be 
; ere | s dese ds sr 
ments, his consummate skill, man is but as a/ hands are plenty, to have a good quantity, | r ore delight ul. Bu 
| 5 a 2) \ithe use of the roller is very beneficial jy 
flower of the field, that springeth up and then|or so much as will complete a stack in a\ : 


: ; sowing grass seed. The harrow m 
withereth away. day, in the same state of forwardness ; I} old » unles 


Rader |made with very fine and very short teet} 
, : ofer beginning to cut during the\ as ee, 
“In pagan times, the flowers had a deity ap: | Should me ay etl eae ya ©\ ought not to be used; because the gras: 
aiid fut thaks auasdl Peleus, | og een Y>)\ seed, which the common harrow buries one 
propriated to them for their guardian. Priest-| - 054s should not be opened but ona cer-|) ’ ( Nl 1€s One, 

ards ‘ \two or three inches beneath the surface. 


esses of surpassing beauty ministered at her jain fine day ; and when this is done the | does ackmmiais td oaniinm de a | 
j j é . § 3 see 
shrine; and crowds of votaries thronged to her, grass should be well shaken apart and) 4 £ grass seed, 


: ) I now use only the roller, and it “ eatehe. 
high festivals with the rare and lovely produc-|equally spread over the ground. As soon || J aor 


; tina jin” much better than it does by harrowing 
tions, which they fancied that her breath had | as the upper surface is dry turn it well over;)\i+ in After a light gravelly soil has bee) 

. . . } ic j De } 1 : Y , ? he . . “enh 
brought into being, while her hand had wrought 9 in this pie ee — nearee well ploughed and harrowed, it may often 
all their charms. Centurics have elapsed since, “K€ to open and Spread any cocks that 


_ . do very well to sow the grass seed upon th 
, : may not have been divided in the first open-)! ‘abet a ae pon th 
these things were, and the custom, to judge from | . ~ <e ” surface before a rain. This fact, perhaps 


‘ing. This being done, commence raking | ,...1) 1, , ; 
appearances, has not yet fallen into desue- | into wind-rows ~ in tiene that the whole | = mee to “ting I — by accident. 
+i ; VS) . | irected my hands j a field 
tude. Beauty still ministers at the shrine. The) may be made into small cocks before night. | with eve ond cael ay Rog * whe 
multitude of votaries still come up to the an-| Jhe second day these cocks must remin to oar ta wrass pont aa t Se Prac 
nual festival; and the offerings, instead of having untouched ; let the weather be wet or' rye had sprouted Believing that the se 
diminished in number or in value, instead of be-|| dry: the third day, if the weather be cer-|| . ~ 


Z -~ (Of the harrow would then destroy the rye. 

ing limited to the productions of a single land,” - — — ip = nin ) os if | I seattered the grass seed upon the surface 
. - Ww y > ‘ea j . 

are now gathered from the four quarters of the | te Weather be wet or threatening, they |and never had any catch in better. Bu 

may remain another day, or until the wea- ; 


, there was several rains soon after. This 
i fthe fl ther is certain to be fine for the day. The |experiment has induced me to use only th 
and innocent pride, on the altar of the flowers. cocks should then be thrown, according to. ; y th 


. . | \ roller. 
But the heathen goddess no longer holds her | the crop, into beds of two or three rows ;| T k 1) ‘ 
place in the affections of the people. The hue and afterthree or four hoursexposure, turn-|| °° ra i er, some take a log, others 
of the rose is no longer attributed to the magic ed over; and taking time to gather the, they gino —— r pogo is —_ 7 
a ; Sos : : ’ nc 2 "te an none; bi ey > ag the 
of her pencil, Its fragrance is no longer regarded whole into _Wind-row s and cocks before small stones ke root hae elt of teat 
as proceeding from her treasury of sweets. ‘The | night, let this operation commence accord- ais cats he yard, instead of bes 
g 4 , > ° mae /ing the same down perpendicularly into th: 
nomen Ghat neue altid: thiteaks the eedicn ingly, and none be left open: the day after ! 
” ; -.. _-.... this, which in fine weather will be the /STOUM¢- 
; ‘fourth ; the cocks must again remain un-|, A roller made of old truck or cart wheel 
tence, is unto Him, who made the heavens 2nd | touched, or not be opened, whether the is preferable. My men made one of a pai’ 
the earth, and all that in them is, and who, in| weather be wet or dry. On the fifth or | of old truck wheels in the following man 
planting in the bosom of man that admiration for | next day, these cocks will only require to ner. A two-inch white oak plank was cu! 
the beautiful and the good, which has now as-|be opened for an hour or two, when they | into short pieces, one end of each piece 
sembled us together, has enabled him to recog-. will be fit for the stack. The novelty of) resting on the hub, and the other end pr 
nize within him the presence of the spirit that this mode consists only in suffering the hay Jecting about half an inch above the felloc: 
sahintiaten tiie: idles ln: Canta * to remain in the cock the second and third , by wooden pins. A heavy axletree was thei 
Coil a seat ° . . H ° *. 
| or alternate days ; and at first sight it may | put in, about seven feet in length, the ents 
==) appear that so much time in fine weather | Paper “e out of the hubs about five or 5: 
From Hayward’s Science of Agriculture. must be lost, but this is not the case, |Inches, Thewheels were next covered wit! 
On Haymaking. Whilst the hay remains in cocks, a slight narrow thick pine plank, and spiked into the 
. ‘fermentation, or what is termed sweating, ends of the white oak plank. But the planks 
Having observed that in a season whea | will take place, and in consequence, after it, must be hewed, so as to form a perfect ci 
there was no rain whatever, and the hay has been opened on the third and fifth days, cle, previous to driving the spikes. 
—_ been — with aden and carted | it will prove to be just as forward as if it | 
as “ | | 
i un a be iort spon ~ ler og ad been cut, | had been worked every day. And the ad-) must not only be very narrow, but thick. 
that oF gg mg pogyes. i ee ed and | vantages resulting from this, are obviously | the edges being hewn obliquely, being wel! 
a y wind — + gs and burnt, the following ; by shortening the time of jointed, resting upon and supporting eac li 
than im a catching irregular season ; that) open exposure, the color of the hay is more other, therefore capable of resisting a grea! 
when hay had not heated in the stack, it | perfectly preserved. and consoquently the | external pressure. Narrow white oak plank, 
was frequently mouldy ; that as hay lost its | quality ; and the fermentations or sweat-| or small timbers. are then to be formed 0 
native green color,and approached a brown, | ings which take place in the cocks, prove the shape of an oblong square. In the cen 
it lost its nutritive qualities ; and that alto-|so much to have diminished that principle, 'ter of the sides of this mae ‘a square holé 
gether the making of hay, as usually con-| or inclination t its heating iniur;.|\; a we 
5 : ex Oo prevent its heating injuri-| is cut so that the ends of the axletree ma) 
ducted, was a very precarious and teasing ously in the stack ; and the whole operation a ter, and in this f } 1 >volves 
operation; I determined on trying to ar- pag: Saag sheep yar ay ie: ge ot 


k t a Ss ‘ S 4 > f e t e on uf 


certain principles, in Which I succeeded ; the hay being left in that state every night, |, may be drawn with horses or oxen. Ma?) 
and by adopting a certain and regular | in which it is the least possibly exposed red pws vas now use rollers of a similar con 
ee lag sen me was enabled to make | the injuries of the weather, and in which it struction. Should it be desirable to pic 
my os i he nonpnag rghco quality ; 1 let | may remain fora day or two in uncertain | rocks while operating with the machine, it 
pense of labor. : And Seatieaha Ge weather, without injurious exposure ;\|would be easy to construct a box to be at 
necenes tetenke oft ee ee a;much painful anxiety and useless attend-||tached tothe frame. Thestrength of the 
proener y Of importance, as it ensures! ance of laborers are obviated. ‘roller may be increased, by nailing iro! 








globe, and laid, with the homage of pure thoughts | 


of these, the brilliant creations of his omnipo- 
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The planks which cover the machine 
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to import this additional quantity of “none shearing and on the backs of the 


from abroad. To add to this the duty and 


‘urn the machine with cattle with greater, expense of shipment, would swell up the’ 


ase, | . . 
oamference in the middle a little larger 


‘han at the ends. But when the middle 
rests upon rising ground, or a little hillock 
the act of turning, there is no great diffi- 


‘ulty. 


it may be judicious to have the cis-);sum to two millions of dollars. This. 


great amount then we lose through our care-| 
lessnessin the simple operation of shearing’ 
Sheep, and taken in the aggregate it is. 
quite a national loss. But to bring the. 
‘subject more home to the interest of my) 


sheep. To prevent this, do not shear quite 
as close on the back ason the sides and bel- 
ily, or turn them in shady pastures. The 
‘necessity of shearing close might be fur- 
ther dwelt upon from other considerations, 
but I have now made this article longer 
| than was intended. A. 
LS 


Many farmers suffer their cattle, in the) readers, and to see what each farmer loos-, ARGUMENT To CLEAN THE TEETH.---To 


wet seasons of Spring and Fall, to graze 
n their mowing fields. By this practice 
‘he soil is not only beaten down and ren- 
iered uneven, counteracting the good ef- 
fects of the roller, but the grass roots are 
much injured, and, by the fall feeding, are 
indeed more liable to be winter killed. It 
's a practice which ought to be discontinu- 
ed. The inevitable consequence of it is, 
sither to reduce, or else prevent the in- 
ease of the quantity of hay. 

| W. Cuiaccert. 

Portsmouth, March 24, 1834. 





From the Columbia Sentinel. 


Shearing Sheep. 

This is the month when the operation of 
-hearing sheep is usually performed. To do 
+ well adds both to the interest and charac- 
‘er of the farmer; whereas if it be careless- 
» done, it is indicative of slovenliness and 
want of thrift. The yearly profits on a 
fim when all the work is done well and in 
“ood season, constitute a handsome fund 
‘hat inthe course of a life time, by its cu- 
uulative powers alone, would make a man 
uudependent. The process of sheep shear- 
ug is one in which a handsome saving 
nay be made, when it is carefully done, 
which of itself is quite a perquisite. I do 
not hesitate to say that as sheep are ordina- 
‘ily shorn, four ounces of wool are left un- 
ecessarily behind on their backs. The 
work is evidently done too much in a hurry, 
‘or long clippings show that there has been 

ore haste than a regard to economy, ex- 
rcised in the shearing. Having seen 
sleep shorn in the ordinary way and quite 
as close as is customary, I have occasional- 
had a few re-shorn, to see what addi- 
ional weight of wool might be obtained 
‘om a single sheep. I have found the 
juantity to vary from two to eight ounces, 
ind] have seen an entire flock shorn which, 
‘rom the trials of this kind of second shear- 
ng | have made, I venture to say each 
sleep would have given six ounces more 
wool, if it had been more carefully done. 
'o shear well it is true takes a little longer 
‘me; but in the quantity of wool gained, 
‘ke Owner more than receives an ample 
‘ompensation. It is very easy for a shear- 
er to leave more wool on a sheep, than what 
would be sufficient to pay him for the shear- 
ug; nay, I venture to say that it is now so 
‘one in a vast majority of cases. 

[tis computed that there are twenty mil- 
ions of sheep in the United States, and 
‘hat they give fifty millions of pounds of 
wool. Let usthen, take twenty millions of 
sheep and say—which we can do with per- 


‘eet safety—that on an average, they will 


sain with careful shearing, ‘hree ounces 
nore each sheep; we gain then three mil- 
lions seven hundred and fifty thousand Ibs. 
ore of wool, which is about epual to the 
average quantity commonly imported ; and 


Suppose it w irty-seven and a half 
nt ys : backs, and give them the appearance of hav- ‘Pork, eS Perry read 00, 928aH0,56 


“ents per lb., it gives us the gross sum of 
near one and a half million of dollars. In 
‘sequence of this waste, we are obliged 





. ‘ > } 
‘his flock and see what proportion it bears to| 


jone hundred sheep, which is the number| 
we will take as the data for our present cal-| 
culation. Say then, that a man has one 


|| manner, and I say that upon reckoning his’ 
flock of sheep, he will obtain from each four 
‘ounces more of wool, provided he shears 
lclose and does the work smooth. I state. 
this amount because, as I have said before, | 
[have made the experiment, and found that | 
lin most cases it is the quantity gained. | 
‘From one hundred sheep he will get 25 ad-| 
‘ditional pounds of wo } which, from the | 
quality of the flocks in this section of coun- 
ltry, is worth at least 40 cents per Jb., ma- 
king the sum of ten dollars. About three) 
cents is the ordinary price for shearing a’ 
common sheep, so that the farmer has lost | 
three times as much as would pay for the| 
shearing of his flock, and still had the 
shearing to pay for in the bargain. The} 
loss then is equal to the ten dollars, or very | 
near it, 

In making the above calculation, my ob-| 
ject has been to state the simple facts as| 
they have occurred,andas Ihave had the ev- | 
idences before me in individual cases, the | 
correctness of my conclusions cannot be. 


erroneous in the aggregate. It shows the 
importance of having the operation of; 
shearing well performed, and the farmer) 
ought not to permit any one to do this bu-| 


stands it. Like all other kinds of business, | 
it is a trade, and they who are taught to do} 
it the most carefully, are certainly the most | 
competent to do it well. Look indiscrim-) 
inately ata number of shearers, and you) 
will soon see how differently they work.) 
A good shearer not only does his work clean, | 
but he avoids cutting the sheep, which the | 
other is sure to do much oftener than is for) 
the benefit of the poor animal ; and if you) 
charge him withit, all the answer you getis | 
perhaps, “damn the sheep.” Sheep in} 
shearing ought not to be tied in any way. | 
Anfexperienced shearer will hold them so 
habe easy, that commonly they will| 
lie quite still; if they do not, it is an evi-| 
dence that they do not lay in a proper posi- 
tion, and it only requires a little alteration 
to give entire ease to the animal. Witha 
bad shearer it is the reverse; the sheep 
cannot lie still, for in the first place he does 
not consult the manner in which the ani- 
mal ought to lie to be easy, and in the sec- 
ond, as he is constantly cutting it with the 
clip of the shears, the auimal struggles to 
get rid of its tormentor. Moly. 
The object of this communication 1s to) 
induce farmers to have their sheep careful-) 
ly and closely shorn for their own interest. 
The only objection to this method is, that 


if sheep are immediately, after being so) 





shade, the sun will blister the skin on their} 








ing the scab. But from that it can easily | 











jes of this great sum, he has only to count) Warn the young reader of cleanliness, a 


‘subject or two, which if not very pleasant 
to discuss, may lead to effects important to 
future health. No animalcules are found in 
the saliva, but numbers of different kinds 


}hundred sheep, which is shorn in the usuat;™ay be discovered in the whitish matter 


sticking between the teeth; if it be picked 
out witha needle, or point of a tooth-pick, 
and mixed with a little rain water, and ap- 
plied before the microscope, numbers will 
be visible; sometimes, indeed, so very nu- 
merous and active, that the whole mass ap- 
pears alive. The largest sort, but few in 
number, move very swiftly ; the second sort 
are more numerous, and have different mo- 
tions ; the third kind are roundish, and so 
minute that a grain of coarse sand would 
equal a million of them in a bulk! They 
move so swiftly, and in such multitudes, 
that they seem like swarms of gnats or flies. 
Some or all of these three kinds may be 
found in the matter taken from between the 
teeth of men, women, and children, espe- 
cially from between the grinders, even tho’ 
they wash their teeth with great care. But 
from the teeth of persons inattentive to 
cleanliness, the matter affords another sort 
of animulcules, in the shape of eels. They 
all die, if vinegar be applied ; hence it has 
been concluded, that a gargle of vinegar is 


good to preserve the teeth and gums from 


injuries these little creatures might occa- 
sion.—Shaw’s Microscopic Objects. 





; } . . 
siness for him unless the person under- | List of Subscribers 
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ARTICLES. PER ROCHESTER. NEW-YORK. 
Ashes—Pot.... 1001bs./$3,25 rity $4,30 20,00 
Pearl..|...... 3,50...... | 4,40 a 0,00 
Beeswax,yellow) Ib, | 0,16a¢0,18 20 a 21 
Candles, mould]...... 0,10a@0,11, 13.a 14 
— beeeke 0,0940,10' Ila 12 
oa Pe | ee 6 .a.64 
Pham, AMGTORS. oo. cole cévicveses 8..a.8% 
Flax seed, clean] tierce | 9,00a10,00 10,50a1 1,00 
Flour, Western.) barrel} 4,50......| 4,85 45,00 
Grain, Wheat..} bushel] 0,84...... 1,06'a1 ,08 
Sn Lae 9,62...... 6l.a. .62 
——— Oats...|...... 0,25.a..27| 38.a..39 
COFR. o checcces 0,44,..... 68.a,.70 
Barley..|...... 0,50.a,..56, 70.a..71 


Hemp,Americ’n] ton |...+.+.+++| 1004125 
‘Hops, Istsort .| Ib. |...... 


10.a..11 


Plaster Paris...| ton | 6,00 40,00) 2,75 40,00 





shorn, iurned into a lot without plenty of! Beef, Mess....| barrel] 0,00.a10,00| 8,75 a9,50 


Prime....]......| 0,00 @8,00, 5,50 a 5,75 


Prime... +]. 2.0 0s[ecee es 11,00) 9,25a10,50 








ibe distinguished, as the blisters only appear ||—— in the hog.|100lbs.' 4,00......'.. nett ews 
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192 THE GENESEE FARMER 


Inscription for the Entrance into 
A WOOD. 

Stranger, if thou hast Jearnt a truth which needs 
Experience more than reason, that the world 
[s full of guilt and misery, and hast known 
Enough ot all its sorrows, crimes, and cares 
To tire thee of it,—enter this wild wood, 
And view the bauntsof Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze, 
That makes the green leaves dance, sha!| waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. ‘Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of a!i that pained the haunts of men, — 
And made thee loathe thy life. The primal curse 
Fell, itis true, upon the unsinning earth, 
But not wm vengeance. Misery is wed 
To guilt. Ana ence the shades are still the abode 
Of undissembled g adness: the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches ts alive 
And musica! with birds, that sing and sport 
ln wantonness of spirit; while, below, 
The squirre!, with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the glade 
Trv their thin wings, and dance in the werm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment: as they bend | 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene. 




















J une 14, 1834, 
affected, but were gradually failing ; but he’ distance of one thousand years’ journey, Shox tg 
could articulate distinctly until within a an 


any of the faithful desire children, (for withon; 
a few minutes before his death. All the |,the age | the ve yore be unaccomplished, the 
senses of the head remained quite perfect to |SP8Ce 0! one hour will sutlice for the birth and 
the last. He died forty-eight hours after the growth of a young believer sixty cubit 


8 IT. 

the alleged stature of Adam, and the stan ‘d 

fall. hight of paradise. Or should his faney tare 

Repeated attempts were made to reduce ||the rustic pleasures of agriculture, a moment of 

the dislocation,but the transverse processes ||time will see his luxuriant crops spring up ay, 

had become so interlocked, that every effort ||come to maturity. ™ : 

proved abortive. There was undoubtedly | Tien the B : Pe 

in this ease, a perfect compression of the rom me Seeenay <owreer, Septewiber £8, 

spinal marrow, which prevented the egress||_ Hornibte Surree.- The rajah of Rp 

of nervous influence from the brain, while |\dur, a small independent state beyond th, 

the pheumo-grastric nerve remained unem- | British fronuer in Guzerat,died on the 19), 

barrassed.” jof August; and when the event becar 

| known to his household, seven of the ray 

The Mahommedan Paradise, ees rushed into the apartment where ty 

From the History of Arabia. ‘dead body lay. . Phe mother of the presen 

dhitinttecmaiaetrn rajah was alone ignorant of the fac; 

PR ch ervage P d fadivtheal—tiee sont eminent ||°! the death, being detained in her room bj 

degree being reserved for the prophets, the sec- | the karbarees, or native ministers. On th; 














Scarce less the clelt-bora wild-flower seems t’ enjoy 
Existence, than the winged plunderer 


: ing of » he 7 rane 
ond for the doctors and teachers of the mosques, the morning of the 5th, the 7 ranees, 


\|the next sor the martyrs; and the last for the || Wo concubines of different castes from the 


| common herd of believers. ‘ihe celestial joys of | rajah, one personal man servant, and fo, 
That sucks its sweets. ‘l'be massy rocks themselves, | : 


The old and ponderous trunks of prosirate trees, 

Jhat lead from knoli '> knoll, a causey rude, 

Or brilge the sunken breok, and their dark roots, 

With a!) their earth upen them, twisting high, 

Breathe fixed tranquility. The rivulet 

Sends forth glad sounds, and, tripping o’er its bed 

Of pebb!y sands, or leaping down the rocks, 

Seems with continuous laughter to rejoice 

In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 

L.est from her midway perch thou scare the wren 

That dips her bill in water. The cooi wind, 

That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee, 

Like one that loves thee, nor will let thee pass 

Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace. 
BRYANT. 








— ee 
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PuysioLocicaL.—Some celebrated Phy- 
siologists lately expressed an opinion that} 
intense agony is felt after decollation, ia! 
both the head and body. 

A ease lately occurred in Ticonderoga, 
N. Y.. which settles the question as far as} 
the body is concerned, and proves that no 
sensation whatever can exist in the body, 
after its connexion with the brain is dissol- 
ved. Thecase is a curious one, and we 
give it as related in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal : 

“FE. D., aged 50, aman of hale constitu- 





|| Mahommed were addressed chiefly to the indul- | female slaves, were taken down with th 


gence of luxury and appetite. Rivers of water, corpse and burnt with it, before the whol, 
‘trees of gold, tents of rubies and emeralds, bedsi\assembled population of Eedur. Ever 
| of musk,garments of the richest brocades, crowns | body of influence is stated to bave aided in 
_set with pearls of matchless luster,silken carpets. || 


i 


: ithe horrid tragedy ; and not a single pe; 
couches and pillows of delicate embroidery, are | hing SE I 


| 


“~ | Son either connected with the raj: 
‘among the rare treasures provided for the gratifi- | pi ole ajah 


ication of the external senses, Other entertain- | Otherwise, appears to have interposed by 
ments are on a scale of similar magnificence. | Word or deed,to prevent these fourteen pe: 

Whatever is subject to wasie requires suste- | ple from burning ; on the contrary, there 
nance; and the hungry saints will find abundant) was the greatest alacrity on all sides t 
lsupply in a loaf as large as the whole globe, in|\complete this outrage. One of the ranees 
\the flesh of oxen, and in livers of fishes, (delica-|) was several months advanced in pregnan 
icies among the Arabs,) one globe of which will’/¢y.; another who had throughout shown a 
jsuffice 70,000 men. While eating, each will be) qicinelination to sacrifice herself, had on) 
jeerved in golden dishes to the amount of 308, and ‘been married nineteen months to the rajah 
| waited on by as many attendants Wine is for-' ae ae Sietabader aieiend ate _* 
'‘bidden in this life, but will be freely allowed in| ®#2¢ Was uncer twelity years Ol age, Jus 
\the next; and may be drank to excess, without | before the lighting of the funeral pile, th 
ipalling on the taste, or incurring the risk of in-, eldest ranee, sixty years of age, addressed 
| 


toxication. The tooba, or tree of happiness—so|jthe karbarees, saying that “she herse!! 
large that the fleetest horse eould not 


—* a\/had always determined to burn with tly 
hundred years from one end ofits shadow to the | rajah,and thatno expostulation would hay 
other—bearing dates, grapes, and all manner of|| turned her from her purpose, but that it was 
— of surprising bigness and inconceivable re- | range she had not heard one word of di 
ish, will extend its foaded boughs to the couch | rh r tal : gre 
of every believer, bending spontaneously to his | SUSSOS Cr Compassion expressed by an 


: ith 4 ¥ pes . | ? _ > . > r > rt ) t 
hand, and inviting him to pluck of its vintage. || 2°- She concluded by desiring them 








tion and robust, in making an effort to scale! 
a board fence, was suddenly precipitated 
backwards to the ground; striking first} 
upon the superior and anterior portion of| 
the head, which luxated the dentatus ante- 
ridrly on the third cervical vertebra. He 
was at length discovered, and taken in (as 
the patient said) after he had lain nearly 
an hour, in a condition perfectly bereft of 
voluntary motion ; but being present, I did 
not even suspect that the power of sensa- 
tion was also gone, until the patient 
(whose speech remained almost or quite 
perfect, and who was uncommonly loqua- 
cious at the time) said, did he not know to 
the contrary, he should think he had no 
body. His flesh was then punctured, and 
sometimes deeply—even fromthe feet to the 
neck; but the patient gave no evidence of 
teeling, and when interrogated, answered 
that he felt nothing ; “and,” added he, “ I 
never was more perfectly free from pain in 
my life,” but he remarked that he could no 
live, and accordingly sent for his family, 
{2 miles distant, and arranged all his vari- 
ous concerns in perfectly a sane manner. 

_ The head was thrown back in such a po- 
sitton as to forbid his seeing his body. The 
pulse were much more sluggish than nat- 


And should his capricions desires incline, its} 82 204 live on th» plunder they were s¢ 
branches yield the flesh of birdsor animals,dress-||curing to themselves by their destruction 
ed according to his wishes; while from its ex-|/of the chief's family. The karbarees were 
ap. earns te burst vestures of green silk, | influenced, it is understood, in sparing tl: 
and trappings. iat cvery sense may bea con-! |jfe of , ivi ‘ ; » is the 
genial pratificetion the oi wil be seviehed with | neds yo ly Siw ahs? - 7 4 a! 
rat Be sa Wilt! mother of the late rajah’s only son, avd 
the melodious songs of angels and houris, with los iol have been injurious 
vocal harmony of the trees, AZolian chime of the mer loss mig we wait = 2 ge 
bells that hang on their branches, moved by the! to their interest. An extensive pi! 
soft winds of Heaven. When to this train of lage of the rajay $ personal property, col 
gorgeous and sensual luxury are added the seven- |! Sisting of various valubles in jewels,&e.' 
ty-two damsels, (the portion of the humblest | stated to have taken place for the beneiilv 
of the faithful,) whose charms shall eclipse all | the karbarees. 
other glories, whose complexions are bright as ru- || » 

bies, and whose eyes, resembling “ pearls hidden|| Noste Sentimenrs.—Lord Erskine 
in their shells,” sal! never wander to any but! distinguished thre. th life.for independent 
their oe, we any age a yeep concep- | of principle, for his integrity and for his 
tion of those delights to which the voluptuous | lane adhe . ¢ 
Musselman looks forward as his chief feli ity in || sereenee Semerenee 6 Pr a 
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another world. ‘I'he most exquisite and artiticial | explained the rule of his conduct, 


pleasures of this life become insipid from | ng || ought to be generally known and adoptet 
possession, or superfluous from the limited ca. | [tought to be deeply engraven on evel) 
pacities of their mortal owner. Mahommed has i heart. He said—* It was the first comma? 


made provision against both coutingencies, At) and counsel o: my youth, always to ¢ 
pong period believers may die on earth, in| what my conscience told me tobe a dv), 
| eaven they never shall exceed the Potent and|| &to leave the consequences toGod. Tsaa! 
sik ts oieliené an the . ea 5 of happiness |carry with me the memory,and J trust UY 
>yroionge 0 oO! 1usan 74 ‘ . . . ian ave. 
enjoyment will be snhensal be a 0 a a penteice of tis pasernnt lesen 0 = cs 
Y, i y rease © ’ rea- 
abilities, to the extent of a hundred fold. Amid E have hitherto followed, and have ne 
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the endless varieties of flavor and fragrance, their| 
appeutes wiil never cloy. ‘I'he eye of the enrap-| 
iured possessor, so strong will be its vision, will! 
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ural, Respiration and speech but slightly 





wader over his gardens and groves, and desery| 


veauties of his wives and his Weaith, at the} 


son to complain that my obedience to !t has 
been even a temporal sacrifice. I have {oul 
iton the contrary, the road to prospet'’' 
and wealth, and I shall point it out ass" 
to my children.” 








